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FOR ART 


here, in one book, are the procedures and secrets behind: 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING... CONTOUR DRAWINC... LITHO CRAYON ... MONTACE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER... CHARCOAL... 
FINCER-PAINTING .. . LEATHERCRAFT ... PASTEL ... TEMPERA COLOR ... SPATTER... LITHOCRAPHY . . . COQUILLE BOARD .. . SCRATCH 
BOARD ... COLLACE ... CUT PAPER... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ... AQUATINTS...SAND PAPER MONOTYPES... STENCIL... LINOLEUM 
BLOCK ... WOODBLOCK . . THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING... PENCILPAINTING . . . COUNTER CHANCE .. . BATIK... and many others. 


* DESIGN TECHNICS: APPROVED BY OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


A Handy Reference for Teachers. 


Will Save The Hobbyist 


Hours and Dollars. 


@ One Book Does The Work of Many. 


VALUABLE ART BOOKS NEED 
NOT COST A SMALL FORTUNE. 


The Publishers of DESIGN TECHNICS have suc- 
cessfully produced this popularly priced art re- 
ference volume in its many printings because— 
Its content tells the story in concise facts . 


there are no vague theoretics in 


DESIGN TECHNICS 


SAVE BY ORDERING SEVERAL FOR YOUR CLASS! 
> COPIES FOR $1.75 EACH 
6 OR MORE FOR $1.50 EACH 
MUST BE ORDERED DIRECTLY FROM 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. Dept. D COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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REG. U.S. Pay. 
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Now for the first time it is possible in a single painting to combine the 
transparency of water color—the opaqueness of tempera—and the rich, rough 
texture of oil paint. ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT is available in sets and 
in single tubes. For FREE Flexola folder write Dept. DF 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 


x 


You are cordially welcome to Booth 7 at Eastern Arts Convention, Booths 10 & 11 at Western Arts Convention, and our Booth at Southeastern Arts Convention 
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ABOUT THE COVER —— 


The work of Benevenuto Cellini in precious 
metals is matched only by his fabulous career 
of intrigue and swashbuckling in the courts of 
Italy, during the Sixteenth century. The cover 
piece, properly known as the Rospigliosi Cup, is 


on permanent exhibition at the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, and has been adapted by the 


| _ Fine Arts Sterling Silver Company as their trade- 
| mark. Today, few art craftsmen are capable of 


duplicating the skill of Cellini, a peer of high 


renaissance art at its best. 


PASTELS 


APRIL 17-29 
NEWCOMB MACKLIN GALLERY 


15 E. 57th ST. N. Y. C. 


To be sure of QUALITY, 


always use 


RCO. 
Fine Artist Quality cen 
V 
COLORS IRIDIAN 
IN 


OL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA-PASTEL 


and 


RELATED PRODUCTS 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 
Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 


ARTIST-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: |. Earn eight semes- 
ter hours in art to qualify for salary increments. 2. Do 
beginning and advanced art work at regular college level. 
3. Improve your own personal abilities in some branch of 
art. 4. Participate in art education workshops and grad- 
uate seminars. 5. Procure graduate work leading to M.A. 
and M.F.A. degrees. 


The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Charter member: National Association of Schools of Design 
Dept. 19 4415 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City 2, Mo. 


‘the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 


a Write for Catalog J 


SCHOOL OF 


RINGLING ART 


Study Art in sunny Florida. 19th Year. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. 
Low cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


SARASOTA. FLORIDA 


EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


Leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an important 
part in DESIGNing your future issues. They come from 
every part of the country and are top names in their various 
professions. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford 
University, California. 

DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A., Director of 
Art, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 
RALPH M. PEARSON: Author, artist and critic. 
MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools. 


DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 
R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse. 


ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N.Y.C. and California. 

ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Toledo. 
DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 

WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Eucation, Knoxville. 


CLARA MACGOWAN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern 
University. 

VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney G&G Smith Studios, Na- 
tional Workshops Organizer. 

DONNA STODDARD: Florida Scuthern College. 


MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, author. 
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by FLORENCE LEWISON 
© MCML 


EW art collections are as consistent in quality and taste as 

that of Mr. WILLIAM B. KEIGHLEY, the well known in- 

dependent Hollywood motion picture director. (At various 
times under contract to Warner Bros., Paramount, and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox studios, Mr. Keighley is also producer of the popular 
“Lux Radio Theater.”” During the recent war he was Colonel 
Keighley, Organizer and in command of the Motion Picture 
Division for the U.S. Armed Services. ) 

Of modest dimensions compared to some others, this collec- 
tion, purchased through N.Y. and California Art Galleries, con- 
tains so many significant items that psychologically, it assumes 
major proportions. 

ough neither Mr. Keighley or his wife ever studied art, 
(she is Genevieve Tobin of stage and screen) the connoisseur 
instinct is reflected in every aspect of their home. On the walls 
of the spacious living room hang one painting each of the 
famous ‘8’—that group of American artists who revolted against 
the cut and dried academism of the 19th century—HENRI, 
SLOAN, LUKS, GLACKENS, PRENDERGAST, DAVIES, 
LAWSON and SHINN. Intelligently lighted (Mr. K saw to 
that!) each painting is an outstanding example of the individ- 
ual artist’s achievements. Two bedrooms, the foyer and study, 
contain, a powerful, large WEBER, a fine early KUNYOSHI, 
a lovely flower piece by SPEICHER, an unusual early BURCH- 
FIELD water color, and excellent works by BROOK, HOPPER, 
CARROLL, LEVINE, LUCIONI, WYETH, LAWRENCE, and 
KOERNER among others. Paradoxically, the French Provincial 
furniture, 700 year-old Siamese vase lamp bases, Bangkok drum 
coffee tables, 800 year-old bas-reliefs (carved from tree trunks 
in India,) and ancient Chinese ivories are not incongruous with 
the paintings. Good esthetics permit juxtaposition of diverse 
cultures. 

Recently, he donated a Maurice STERNE and a FORAIN 
crayon portrait of RENOIR to the Los Angeles Museum, and 
a HAWTHORNE to the La Joya Museum in California. 

A regular air commuter between California and New York, 
Keighley never omits visiting the galleries and museums. He is 
constantly on the alert for a possible addition to his fine collec- 
tion. An astute and discerning collector, he “‘will not be influ- 
enced by ‘name’ artists if the work does not measure up to 
standards.” 

Seeing his purchases, it is obvious that Mr. Keighley’s 
knowledge and application of the fundamentals of design in the 
composition of sets and scenic backgrounds, are echoed in his 
understanding of those principles in other art forms. @ 


From Lux to sound stage to pigment... 


THE, ART COLLECTOR 


VOLUME 51 @ NO. 7 APRIL, 1950 


Gerry A. Turner, Executive Editor 
J. M. Gage, Circulation Manager 
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Ruth White & Ruth Redding 


by Otto Karl Bach 


Student Designed Cars of the Future 0... 12 

by Harry Williams 

Norwegian Silverwork And Furniture Design .......... 
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The Art Education Conventions: 
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Going Around in Art Circles 24 


by Florence Lewison 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
President: FELIX PAYANT 
Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: |. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 


Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign $5.00; Single 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1950, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and 
features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Send your new address at least 30 days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address: 
DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION: 


Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 

1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 

2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 

3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 

4. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 

material can be utilized. 

Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 

—_ to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 

Ohio. 
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TEA 


GRUMBACHER 


White, selected, uniform 
\\\ quality hog bristle that 


holds its natural inward 
curve and straight edge at 
all times...retains its 

shape even if washed in 

hot water... the best 
brush for painting with 
oil or casein colors. 


Ws: 4228 


BRISTLE BRUSHES 


in Flats and Brights 


Size 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 #4 412 
Price .50 .60 .70 .80 .90 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.65 1.95 2.30 2.70 


ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOR 


THE COLORS that are all inter- 
mixable with each other. Per- a 
manent, brilliant, ground to a fis 

uniform, smooth consistency fie 

on precision controlled 

color mills. Obtainable at /: 

artist. material dealers 


everywhere. Priced 
from 35c to 70c per “Mm 2 
studio size 1 x 4" 4K 
tube. y/ 


fe, 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 

STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


64 Princess Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT MCML 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


THE FIRST ENGLISH ARTIST to arrive in what is now a 
part of the U.S., was John White, Governor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Virginia Colony, and grandfather of Virginia Dare, the first white 
child born in America. . . . Francisco Pacheco, noted Spanish 
painter and teacher of Valesquez, was also his father-law. .. . 
Rembrandt Peale was only 17 when he painted a portrait of George 
Washington in the year 1758. At that time the future Ist president 
was only 26. . . . Charles Eliot Norton, once President of Harvard 
University, was a Professor of Fine Arts there in 1875. . . . Aldus, 
the famous printer of Venice, employed Francisco Francia, painter 
and goldsmith of Bologna, to cut the type for his celebrated italic 
letter. . . . Patricia Lovell, a pre-revolutionary portraitist in wax, 
made a quick fortune in England by scores of commissions from 
the Nobles of the 18th Century. Her fame reached America when 
they learned that she scolded King George III for sanctioning the 
American War, thus losing favor and patronage but maintain- 
ing her patriotism. . . . In 1882, some large sail boats were used 
for advertising purposes, bearing on their sails huge Ads. . . . Both 
Edward A. Abbey and John Singer Sargent painted their famous 
murals for the Boston Public Library in the same studio, on the 
beautiful estate of Abbey in Fairford, England. 


MYRON, FIFTH CENTURY B.C. Athenian sculptor and 
engraver in wood and silver, is said to have produced a statue of 
a cow so life-like that it was mistaken for the real animal by cattle. 
This bronze image of the cow stood in Athens, for many centuries, 
was later moved to Rome where it was recorded as late as the 6th 
Century A.D. ... Andrea di Cione Orcagna, 14th Century artist 
and son of a famous Italian goldsmith, was best known as a sculp- 
tor and architect of altars. Orcagna signed himself “sculptor” on 
his paintings, and “painter” on his sculptures. . . . George Petrie, 
artist and son of a noted Irish portrait painter, became a great 
archeologist and antiquarian. He was commissioned by the Royal 
Irish Academy to collect rare and curious manuscripts. By 1839 
he had amassed four hundred volumes. , 


GEORGE CATLIN, celebrated artist of the American Indians, 
first practiced law in Philadelphia. . . . Giuseppe Carracchi, the 
sculptor, was a native of Corsica, which he helped to establish as 
a republic in 1798. He entered a plot to assassinate Napoleon. 
Apprehended, he was one of four executed. . . . Count Luigi di 
Cesnola, an Italian nobleman and noted archeologist, became the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, where his great collection 
was stored. He fought in the Civil War and rose to the rank of 
Brigadier General. . . . The now famous “Angelus” by Millet, 
when brought to America, found no purchaser at the high price 
demanded. It was finally purchased by a French dry goods mer- 
chant for $170,000, and in national pride, he willed it to the Louvre 
Museum. . . . Bourdelle whimiscally chiseled the features of his 
master, Rodin, in his statue “God Pan”, upon which he adorned 
the forehead of the master with two little horns. © 


‘Juvenile Jury,’ Radio Art Contest, for Boys and Girls, through the 
age of eleven. Valuable prizes of Grumbacher Art Supplies, etc. 
Listen to Mutual Broadcasting System, Sundays at 3:30 P.M., 
E.S.T. for Contest Rules. Closing date April 23, 1950. 
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FORMS 


Mesdames Ruth White and Ruth Redding assist Dame Nature in the 


creation of fascinating art objects 


PHOTOS BY BEE PANCOAST 


T was on the shore of a remote lake in the Adirondacks 


that two young women first saw the gnarled shapes that 
launched them upon a unique career. Lying half-submerged 
in the sand and water, these stumps and branches have felt 
the passage of a hundred winter snows and spring floods 
over them. Nature has done the basic carving with its in- 
comparable tool of weather, but Ruth Redding and Ruth 
White are the master craftsmen who have developed this 
raw material into its present extraordinary form. 


Exhibiting and selling their work under the joint name 
of WOLDERS, the duo are the current talk of New York. 
“The pseudonym lWolders is derived from an archiac Eng- 
lish term signifying a product of Ue forest,” explains Mrs. 
White, a former executive for the William Morris The- 
atrical Agency. ‘“‘Actually, we have no secret process for 
developing the wood forms. It is all quite obvious. We use 
no particular tools or materials, other than imagination and 
elbow grease.” 


The lines of each piece are distinctive, of course, and 
there are no duplicates. Taken directly from Nature, every 
piece is an original. The color is natural, being intensified 
by many hours of hand rubbing. Those pieces, requiring 
mounting, are set into proper materials that both support 
the object and conform with its own lines. 


WOLDERS’ wood forms are native to New York State, 
and are customarily white or yellow pine, spruce, cedar, 
birch, tamarack, spruce or maple. The wind has ground it 
smooth with sand, rain water has weathered it and it has 
been baked by nature’s own kiln, the sun. 


Ruth Redding, who, in private life is Mrs. William 
Morris, Jr., lived in California for fifteen years, before re- 
turning to the East. She worked with the popular sculptor, 
Atanos Katchimakoff and later studied ceramics under 
Glen Lukens. Like her partner, Ruth White, she has been 
active in arts and crafts circles for a long time. 


Their work is on permanent exhibition at the Rabun 
Studios, 810 Madison Avenue, New York, and is for sale to 
the public. As each piece is an original, they are numbered. 


While the skill of WOLDERS is responsible for the ap- 
peal of this product to home decorators, the creation of 
wood forms is an art that may be developed by anyone any- 
where. West coasters can work with redwood, New Eng- 
landers with evergreens, mid-westerners with chestnut. All 
woods have distinctive grains and textures which can be 
brought out by careful cleaning and hand rubbing with deli- 
cate abrasives. The wood form should be studied and a 
theme selected that best personifies the contours of the form. 
American Indians have followed this art for centuries in the 


(please turn to page 20) 


TWO WOOD FORMS: by WOLDERS 
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EVERY ROOF... 


@ For the past several years, the Denver Art Museum and the Denver Public 
Schools have co-planned an annual exhibition which is offered as a special proj- 
ect in art education for students of all grade levels and from many different 
types of classes—art, social science, history, etc. These exhibitions are always 
tailor-made and thematic. The several thousand students who take part in these 
projects all receive small exhibition handbooks for use in preliminary class-room 
study to prepare them for gallery tours through the exhibition. These hand- 
books are in no sense an exhibition catalogue but rather an outline of the 
thinking and philosophy behind the show. 

The 1950 exhibition, which is current from March 5th to April 30th, is 
called “Under Every Roof”, and it presents a survey of contemporary art and 
design as it is related to everyday living. 

In preparing the exhibition hand-book which follows the general plan of 
the actual exhibition, Otto Karl Bach, director of the Denver Art Museum and 
author of the pamphlet has translated some of the theories of modern art into 
\ terms of everyday living. Thus one finds an analysis of design principles applied 

to a single and specific chair; one finds the problems of the architect detailed 

b. under the heading, “Everyone Needs a Home”; and one discovers a discussion 

of fashion trends under the heading of “Everyone Needs Clothes.”” A Museum- 

(es 3 Schools committee composed of representatives of each institution, always helps 

ss to edit these pamphlets, subjecting them to an “anglo-saxonizing” process with 

a view to having them completely understandable to children of all grade levels 
from fourth grade up. 


Good design aids in bringing order to a 
topsy-turvy existence, 


Most well designed objects, no matter when they were 

made, will combine well with one another. The only time 

By such things do not go together is when they are out of pro- 
portion in size, discordant in color, or opposed in artistic 

tradition. Very satisfactory living may be achieved whether 

a room is arranged with all good contemporary furniture, 


OTTO KARL BACH all good traditional pieces or a combination of both. 


| At least 70 per cent of the information which we gather in 
the process of learning comes through our eyes, and the 
majority of things which we look at are designed. For this 
reason, design is one of the greatest forces in education. 
This page which you are looking at is designed from 
edge to edge. The making and placing of illustrations, the 
spacing of the text, the shape of the type faces and the 
stylized form of the alphabet—all are products of design. 


ny OOD DESIGN IS GOOD PLANNING. A clesigner must consider 

the following problems in relation to each of the objects 
which he designs: Usefulness with thought for construction, 
’ adaptability, comfort, size, strength and endurance ; Appear- 
2 ance in relation to combinations of materials, proportions 
and lines, colors and finishes, structure and form; Customer 
Appeal with consideration of usefulness, appearance, cur- 
rent fashions, competitive costs and mass preference; Prices 
eS in terms of material costs, production costs, distribution 
costs, competitive markets, and volume of sales; Production 
in terms of the use of materials and machines, use of tech- 
niques, plan of assembly and time in man hours. 


GOOD DESIGNS COMBINE 

When the designer has finished his object, it is produced 
in quantity and offered for sale. Then the process of selec- 
tion and combination begins. No object is complete in itself 
for it is always used in combination with other objects. In 
this sense, the consumer is also a designer for he selects and 
buys objects, and arranges and puts them together in his 
home. As he does this, his home becomes pleasant to look at 
and convenient to live in; or if he lacks a sense of design, 
his home may become a cluttered accumulation of badly as- 
sorted things. The well designed room is a necessity for restful, gracious living. 
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The limitations of written language to convey accurate 
descriptions to the reader led the ancient Chinese philos- 
opher, Confucious, to say: “One picture is worth 10,000 
words.” Today, educators are following the advice of Con- 
fucious by adding pictures of all kinds to their teaching 
equipment. Thus paintings, drawings, maps, charts, dia- 
grams, photographs, film strips and other visual aides are 
used widely in almost every field of education. 


We have been talking about the instruments of education 
—the printing of our books, the creation of visual aides. 
There is also the question of the school and the school room. 
Both are the result of careful planning. The modern class- 
room itself is a design for education in which architects, en- 
gineers, furniture designers and specialists of all kinds work 
together to produce the best possible conditions for educa- 
tional pursuits. 


EVERYBODY GOES PLACES 


From chariots to stratoliners, the designer has shaped our 
conveyances and vehicles, keeping pace with the develop- 
ments in technology and science. The slow movements of 
the horse-drawn vehicles of earlier times permitted the car- 
riage designers to ornament their products with huge masses 
of gilded sculpture or with canopies, banners and draperies. 
In our time, gasoline and diesel engines propel our vehicles, 
trains and airplanes at terrific rates of speed. Designers have 
created new sleek forms to cut down wind resistance and 
make these high velocities possible. 

These new transportation forms have made a tremendous 
impression upon the public mind. The word “‘stream-lined” 
has become a symbol for progress and efficiency. Actually 
streamlining has become so popular that it is frequently mis- 
used and is applied to static objects with ridiculous results. 
For example some kitchen stoves are equipped with as many 
gadgets and indicators as the instrument panel of a plane, 
and they are created in obvious imitation of an aviation in- 
strument panel. 


Most limited of the designers of transportation is the au- 
tomobile designer. For many years, he has been struggling 
with little success, to change the form of the car from a 
horse-drawn buggy into an efficient and attractive piece of 
transportation machinery. It 1s interesting to note that the 
first automobile produced had buggy whip holders fastened 
to their dashboards just because people were used to having 
them there. 

Fortunately, aircraft designers have not had to cope with 
reactionary public prejudices, partly because flying attracted 
young men and partly because there was no horse drawn 
flying machine preceding it. As a consequence, the aircraft 
designer has had freedom to create new forms and has 
achieved his objectives more successfully, impressively and 
rapidly than the car designer. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS A HOME. 


Some houses are designed from the outside... . 


For a long time, people have been more concerned with 
the appearance of their house from the street than with the 
functional living space inside. Most houses in America are 
not designed by architects but are built by contractors ; con- 
sequently most of our houses are of three or four standard 
types. These include: brown stone city houses, the Cape 
Cod house, the California Mission style house and on a 
more pretentious scale, the baronial gingerbread castle. Al- 


AS industrial design has advanced over the recent years, the 

tendency has been to strive for a cleaner, more streamlined 

appearance. Restraint in the use of decorative materials imparts 
distinctive beauty. 
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most all of these are made from facade drawings and not 
from interior plans. The houses on which these designs are 
based were originally intended to shelter Victorians, New 
England fishermen, monks, dukes and armored knights. 
While they were originally good for the ways of life for 
which they were planned, they do not adapt themselves 
readily to modern living. 


At the turn of the century, in an attempt to make a low- 
cost house, a standard plan for the average Americati was 
developed. This plan resulted in the monotonous row of 
bungalow houses and box-like structures which give the 
American city its nondescript appearance. In an attempt to 
relieve this monotony, stupid architectural elements such 
as useless pillars, turrets and fretwork were juggled trom 
house to house. 


... But some houses are designed from the mside, 


Since we spend most of our time living inside a house, 
this is a logical place to begin our planning. Designing from 
this point of view, means thinking of the habits of people and 
what they need for pleasant living, as well as the price which 
they can afford to pay. In addition, the designer must con- 
sider such things as climate, the site and the neighborhood. 


The modern architect has a distinct advantage in that he 
has a wealth of new ideas, material and building techniques 
at his command. For the first time in history, an architect 
may order finished wall sections, complete bath-rooms and 
kitchens and a tremendous number of standardized items. 


Although the parts from which they are made come off an 
assembly line, houses of this type need not become stand- 
ardized. A modern neighborhood designed for the people 
and the place would have nothing in common with the 
monotonous appearance of the ‘“row-house’”’. The chief dif- 
ference between good and bad houses is the idea behind the 
planning. 


EVERYBODY BUYS AND SELLS THINGS 


The store is an important factor in everybody’s life today. 
Almost all of our food, clothing, furniture and possessions 
are purchased there. This was not always true. The self- 
sufficient frontiersman made all the articles of living, includ- 
ing his house. With the development of great urban centers, 
the necessity or even the possibility of this kind of self-suf- 
ficient life has disappeared. The country store has developed 
into the modern department store. The pharmacy has be- 
come the drug store which sells everything including drugs. 
The chain store and the ten cent store have sprung up in 
fairly recent years. 


Along with this flowering of stores has come a new kind 
of specialized business—high powered salesmanship which 
involves advertising, packaging, window display and service 
units. Artists are employed to do these special jobs. The 
artist is guided in this kind of work by a very real under- 
standing of human psychology and by the findings of con- 
sumer research surveys. Over and over again, it has been 
proven that an artist’s good design helps to create good 
business. 
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Cluttered, unplanned, disturbing. These are elements of POO 
DESIGN. 


THIS 1S POOR DESIGN 


bad design is more frequently encountered than good. 
Our cities are a clutter of neon signs, gasoline stations, ham- 
burger stands, uninspired buildings, tenements, juke-boxes, 
overstuffed furniture and garish calendars. Only occasional- 
ly in the midst of this chaos, may we see a well designed 
building and pleasant interiors. 


There are many reasons why this is true. The American 
city has grown rapidly and haphazardly. Most of our objects 
have been made by people who know nothing about design 
and have been bought by people who know less. The per- 
sonal likes and dislikes of people are also responsible for 
this condition. Many people surround themselves with a 
clutter of sentimental souvenirs—Aunt Minnie’s hall tree 
and high school pennants; some live 50 years behind the 
times and resent any change; and others are smug and in- 
sist that, although they know nothing about art or design, 
their critical opinion is of importance because ‘““They know 
what they like’. These last are the worst offenders ; they are 
the people who refuse to “‘see’ or to expose themselves to 
any new ideas. They are responsible for much of the current 
bad taste. 


In the picture on this page, we find a room which clearly 
illustrates the results of poor selection and bad arrangement. 
Some of the objects by themselves are well designed. The 
combination, however, of several floral patterns in the wall 
paper, rugs and draperies, the over-ornate chair and the 
badly designed and illassorted bric-a-brac ruins the total 
effect. The room has become an unattractive hodge-podge. 
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THIS IS GOOD DESIGN 


Most people’s kitchens look better than their living rooms 
and function twice as well. In a kitchen, standardization and 
a desire for modern equipment has opened the way for the 
mass production designer. Kitchens seldom reflect any per- 
sonal preference and the designer has had a free hand to 
create the best possible product at the lowest possible cost. 
The kitchen designer seklom feels it necessary to make arti- 
ficial roses in iron for surface decoration. He usually con- 
fines himself to the form and line of the object itself. 


Thus, a kitchen such as the one pictured on this page, may 
in actual living conditions be a part of any home. Its func- 
tional simplicity and good design may appear in combination 
with a living room which is just as badly designed as the 
one illustrated on the opposite page. This is truly incongru- 
ous, because in cost, the two living rooms are comparable. 
In livable qualities they are worlds apart. 


(please turn to page 21) 


Our eyes impart 7/10ths of the informa- 
tion conveyed to a normal person’s senses. 
We must learn to translate what we see 
and channel this knowledge back into the 
creation of objects worth looking at. 


Utilitarian, balanced, restful. These are elements of GOOD DESIGN. 
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$2000 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP AWARD: 


ROBERT CIHI, DESIGNER 


$65,000 IN UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES ARE NOW BEING OFFERED TO YOUTHS 
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OF GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL AGE. THIS ARTICLE TELLS HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST. 


Vertical fin on the rear, push button door handles and a 
stubby front end are features of this entry to the Annual 


Fisher Body Competition. 


VERY year, the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
awards $65,000 in cash and University scholarships to 

the nation’s best ’teen age model automobile designers. This 
year’s competition is open to any boy in the United States, 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, and eight fortunate 
winners will be awarded scholarships valued as high as 


$4,000. 


Model automobile design is more than a hobby. Working 
with delicate tools, the craftsman develops a high degree of 
coordination and discrimination. As all models stand no 
larger than about 12 to 16 inches, care and planning are 
requisites. It is not a case of taking a block of soft wood and 
carving away with a penknife, for modern car design is no 
mere whittling process. Every fraction of the surface must 
he exactly delineated, every non-essential eliminated. The 
cars of today are streamlined, clean, and reduced to a fine 
balance of beauty and function. 


The “cars of tomorrow” seen on these two pages are the 
work of high schoolers and are representative of the hun- 
dreds of entries received by General Motors every year, in 
the annual competition. While the scholarships are limited 
to the eight outstanding regional winners, many more prizes 
are given. These include fourteen awards in each State and 
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the District of Columbia, ranging from $150.00 cash to 
$50.00 and four additional prizes of Model Builder’s tool 
chests. 

For purposes of judging the numerous entries, the United 
States are divided into twenty regions, each of which is en- 
titled to send two winners to the National Guild convention 
in August, all expenses paid. (The entries are further divid- 
ed into two major classifications ; junior and senior division, 
the age limit for the first being 12 through 15, and for the 
latter, 16 through 19.) This year’s competition will be 
judged on July 1, 1950. 


This month and for a period thereaiter, Guild representa- 
tives will personally visit public and parochial schools 
throughout the country to explain how youngsters may en- 
roll for the competition. Teachers who are interested in 
stimulating this worthwhile effort to develop imaginative 
automotive and industrial designers for the future, may 
write to the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. And all students who 
wish to enter the competition may write to that address for 
their enrollment card. They will also receive gratis, a 
specially prepared brochure on “Designing Model Auto- 
mobiles”, which is recommended by DESIGN as one of the 
finest textbooks on the subject extant. It was prepared by 
the professional designers of General Motors, the men who 
have produced such cars as Cadillac, Chevrolet, Buick and 
Oldsmobile. The book is well illustrated with photos and 
diagrams that explain how to create a model, step-by-step. 
As the interest in model car design has reached a note- 
worthy level in America, this booklet will prove invaluable 
to any serious hobbyist or person considering the field of 
automotive design as a career. 


With the aid of this booklet (and an included scaled 
graph upon which the design may be developed) the model 
entry may be prepared with a few inexpensive tools, and 
six to twenty pounds of grease-base modeler’s clay. Full in- 
structions are included. In fact, following the directions 1n- 
dicated, any intelligent person can create an excellent model 
car. However, it is not the model itself that is of primary 
importance in the final judging, so much as the visionary, 
imaginative quality embodied in the creation. 


The trend of the 1950 automobile is toward elimination 
of all protuberances from the body, with special attention 
being paid to the features of vision and safety. Seats are now 
wider than in former years. Among the models submitted in 
last year’s competition, the judges found that nearly one- 
third had a rear-engine design. The opinion of the jury was 
that in almost all cases, the reason was a desire to strike out 
for newer, modern horizons, rather than to serve a func- 
tional purpose. All such models, however, were readily 
adaptable to conventional placement of the engine. 


Another trend noted among the past year’s entries was 
toward plexiglass roofs (similar to airplane canopies) and a 
combination bumper-grille. 


General Motors is careful to point out that no promises 
are made of automatic acceptance into their designing de- 
partment, on the strength of winning an award. Says one 
official: ‘We heartily enjoy inspecting and analyzing the 
efforts of these young designers, but, after all—they must 
not be considered as professionals. Years of practical ex- 
perience will lie ahead of those few who will stick to the 
study of automotive design.” And to set the record clear, it 
is tactfully pointed out that most automobile manufacturers 


(please turn to page 20) 


% $4000 SCHOLARSHIP AWARD: Winner is this model by 
Howard Assel of Canton, Ohio. It offers wide vision, flowing 
chrome lines and a combined bumper-grille. 


Above: A Connecticut High School student offers a transparent- 
plastic top, and rear fender fins. Like many other designs of today, 
the airplane lines can be readily discerned. 


Below: The jet plane influence is predominant in this state and 


regional winner by a New Jersey student. Emphasis is on sleek 
lines, expanded one piece windshield and a bumper that has been 
integrated into the grille and head lights. 
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Above: High fashion and a theatrical first-nighter theme comprise this Arnold 
Constable window. Black signs with huge white dots to simulate bulbs. Pink 
colored walls. Mr. Lenhart is the display director. 


Below: Smart tie-in merchandising by R. H. Macy is this “Back to school” 
window. A blow up of the cover of Seventeen Magazine and wooden apple and 
pen set the theme. John R. Foley was the display director. 


#8 IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON PREPARING 


FOR A CAREER IN COMMERCIAL ART 


By 
HARRY WILLIAMS 


ET’S look in on the life of the display man 
Li your home town. Take the very large de- 
partment store in your city. The store, that in 
your opinion, has the most forceful window dis- 
plays ... the “Show Stoppers” that attract you 
as you walk along the street. Maybe you like this 
store because it seems up-to-the minute, fresh and 
attractive. You can trace these factors to the 
activities of the display director and his staff. 
We'll talk about such a store, take you behind the 
scenes so that you can see what makes display tick 
and if you are artistically inclined, here’s a pro- 
fession well worth considering as an integral facet 
of big business merchandising. It is a very de- 
manding field, laborious, but rewarding. 


THE DISPLAY MANAGER 


Today, the top-notch display manager is a_ jack-of-all 
trades. Included in his many years of display experience 1s 
a background requiring application of carpentry, mechan- 
ical and electrical work, designing, decorating, painting 
signs, repairing mannequins and fixtures, and even washing 
windows! All of these duties are handled by an efficient 
staff of workers. The Display director has most probably 
worked his way up through an apprenticeship in several of 
these departments. 


His paramount duty is to know merchandise. He must 
watch all fashion trends and know which ones are to be im- 
portant, which ones are just bits of fancy. His job is that of 
selling. He must coordinate interiors, windows and style 
shows, and help keep a sales force informed. 


THE DISPLAY DEPARTMENT 


In a large store the average window crew numbers at least 
eleven individuals, and possibly several nggre. This includes 
one carpenter, one porter, stylist, design? and many help- 
ers. For interior work a similar group of thirteen is em- 
ployed. The sign department has two or three card writing 
machines, and several hand letterers making posters for 
the windows and departments. 

The shop, which customarily requires a fairly large room, 
should be well arranged with a large work table in the mid- 
dle, closets, cupboards, and storage space located around the 
sides. 
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The running of the shop is fairly simple. Usually a man is 
in charge of the tools and is held responsible for them. An- 
other man may be in charge of mannequins, their repair, and 
the upkeep of their accessories, such as wigs. Another man 
keeps the fixtures in condition, or arranges for them to be 
reconditioned if he can’t do the work. 


TRAINING FOR THE JOB 
The requirements for an inexperienced person who 1s 
thinking about working in display to consider are: 
A—Aggressiveness and mental alertness. 


8—Interest in people and their reactions to various 
stimull. 

(—Imagination. 

[)—An interest in the arts or possession of some ability 
which can ‘be developed. 

I.<—Individual pride in his work. 

F—Above all, an ability to get along with people (as I'll 
explain later). 

For the more experienced person, these basic require- 


ments are not sufficient in themselves. If one would advance 
in Display, these factors are to be added: 


A—Practical knowledge of color. 
}—Draping of materials and forms. 
C—Knowledge of simple woodwork. 


The tools to be mastered are: 

A—The “Cut-Awl” machine. 

jig-saw. 

C—The flock gun. 

D—Simple wood and metal working tools. 


Your basic training should include: 
A 
B—Training in applied design. 


experience in free-hand drawing. 


C—Training in papier mache. 


Chicken wire horse with spun glass mane is the eye-stopper in this New Year’s 
evening dress window at Bonwit-Teller. Illumination by baby spotlights on 
either side. Imitation snow forms the carpet. Gene Moore, display director. 


Fur jackets and lined coats are handled in this imaginative manner by Mr. 
Foley of R. H. Macy. The selling copy is focused in the huge hands. It reads: 
“Look to the linings .. .”’ 


D—Training in card writing and lettering. 


lk<—Use of the air brush. 


DISPLAY AND ADVERTISING ARE TIED-IN: 


First, all store-wide events are tied up with the advertis- 
ing, publicity, interior and display department. The display- 
man is entirely responsible for what goes into the windows. 
The store buyers show him what is new, what is to be had, 
and he either makes his own selection, or turns this over to 
the stylist. 


In planning promotions, decisions are first reached as to 
the type of merchandise to be presented. After a conference 
of merchandisers, stylists and buyers the advertising and 
display departments are called in. At this point the real 
work begins. The number of windows and the particular 
windows to be used are designated and the display enters 
the drawing-board stage. No detail is overlooked in this pre- 
liminary sketching; it includes backgrounds, color schemes, 
lighting, show cards, price tags, props. In fact, when the 
time arrives for the current window to be “‘pulled’’, the new 
one must tbe erected with ease and precision. Windows, 
newspaper and radio are timed to break simultaneously. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS: 


In many stores, display departments are regarded, and 
regard themselves, as separate units in the retail world. 
Because of this separate identity, there is often friction be- 
tween merchandising, advertising, and display, each striv- 
ing to push its own interests and jealously guarding its 
authority and power. 


To make the alliance workable, there must be cooperation 
on the part of all of the members. Merchandising must re- 
member that the display department has to have window 
pieces to do a good job, and advertising must give time and 
thought to good window copy and make an effort to under- 
stand the windows as a medium of advertising distinctly 
differing from the newspaper. The display department must 
realize its duty to both merchandising and advertising. The 
ultimate goal, of course, is to Sell. The windows are the final 
word in an integral part of a general merchandising picture. 
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TIME ELEMENTS 


Every detail of a window display is planned many weeks 
in advance. Certain lines will be promoted according to the 
season and holiday proximity. The required window space 
is first alloted to a specific theme and a sketch is conceived. 

In most stores, the windows are far too numerous to be 
taken care of in any other way than by spreading the work 
out through the week. Each displayman knows on a certain 
day every detail of his next week’s work. Display is sched- 
uled from six weeks to three months ahead. 


Two weeks in advance is the deadline for tentative com- 
mitments from department managers as to merchandise 
which is to be exhibited in the window displays. 


There is a set schedule for putting in and taking out the 
windows, based on a weekly turnover. The time varies with 
the different types of merchandise. 


The days of the week when changes are to be made, along 
with the necessary merchandise, are also noted on a bulletin 
board. 


ABOUT IDEAS 


The Display department subscribes to the leading maga- 
zines and style reports, and thus keeps acquainted with the 
latest features, and must be constantly aware of changes in 
modes. A spontaneous idea, anywhere, anytime may concern 
a small case, a background or an entire window. Frequently 
an entire theme will center around a particular color. When 
that occurs, the same color will be used consistently 
throughout the store. 


The theme is the important thing for display set-up, and 
that theme may originate from something as small as a 
button. The windows reflect the constant research program 
going on behind them. 

The intention is to seek for the very latest ideas, to keep 


informed of the important trends in the social world, to be 
on the alert for any trends which might be taken over into 


the fashion picture to become merchandise news. 

The display should be kept simple. There should be no 
distraction from the merchandise. After all that’s what you 
are selling. 


PROPS 


A display department produces some of its own properties 
but most of them are contracted for from outside sources. 
It all depends on where the display is to be made, what 
background is to be used, what lighting, etc. Smaller ac- 
cessory properties for interiors are store-produced. 

Props are usually constructed by a carpenter team, but in 
a smaller store much of this work is done by the display men. 


BUDGET 


The matter of the budget is not a hide-bound bit of book- 
keeping, and the promotion program is flexible, based on 
current needs and backed by years of experience. 


Of course if business falls off, so does the budget. An 
addition to the regular budget is requested when new man- 
nequins are needed. Every once in a while the windows 
receive a face lifting such as new backgrounds, painting, or 
light fixtures. It’s difficult to say what an average budget 
would be; it depends entirely upon the volume of business 
done by the store. Excluding salaries, a larger store might 
spend somewhere between $40,000 and $70,000 a year on 
display fixtures, props, and promotions of all types. A small 
store may set aside a tenth of this amount. 2% to 6% of 
the annual gross income should be a fair guide. 


SALARY 


We can probably say that the salary range is the same 
story as in other types of work. Those who have more to 
offer can naturally demand a higher wage. First let’s exclude 
the unionized workers, because a large percentage of the 
retail stores do not come under union regulations. 


(Continued on page 23) 


SHOE DISPLAYS: Where large department stores have relatively large budgets, the smaller ones must utilize existing materials to the best possible advantage. 
Here, inexpensive props, mostly department-made, are skillfully handled to do a first-rate job of merchandising. Papier mache, the shoes themselves, some bamboo, 
a ramp of wood, and a few mannequins are the total props. 
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By 
GONYA LOFTNESS 


Article prepared with cooperation of the 
Government of Norway. 


granted that he should be buried with a rich assortment 
of furniture. 


” the old days when a Viking died, it was taken for 


It is easy to understand why the art of making furniture 
is of very ancient date in Norway. The farther north one 
comes, the more important is the place of the home in the 
general pattern of existence. During the long, cold and dark 
winter people are most of the time confined within the four 
walls of the home, which afford protection from the rigours 
of the climate. 


Yet another set of circumstances influenced the art of 
furniture making in Norway. The deep fjords and narrow 
valleys physically prevented the formation of large estates. 
What we find is, therefore, neither furniture of a preten- 
tious type, nor expensive wood materials, nor craftsmen 
catering to an exclusive public. The Norwegian craftsmen 
are engaged in making furniture of a type suited to meet 
the requirements of the common man. 


This fact proved of great importance when the machine 
technique of the 20th century was applied to furniture mak- 
ing. The effect of mass production has always consisted in 
making available to many what has previously been a luxury 
of a few. 


In Norway machine production of furniture has caused 
no sudden breach in standards. The factories were able to 
build on centuries old tradition. It is true that this tra- 
dition has been influenced by the tendency to copy foreign 
styles prevalent throughout the world. But within these 
limits, the Norwegians have succeeded in developing types 
of furniture in which the functional rather than the orna- 
mental aspects are stressed. After the first world war a 
conscious effort was made to develop forms of greater purity 
and simplicity. It was the functional view which asserted 
itself. Little scope was found for radical experiments. 
However valuable these may be they will never be within 
reach of the many, and their legitimate place is rather in a 
society where economic circumstances permit the home to 
reflect the fashions of the moment. This is not true of 
Norway. 


In Norway, functionalism has had to operate on a broader 
basis, avoiding extremes, and concentrating on fundamental 
problems of form. This tendency, which might easily be 
mistaken for a form of conservatism, proves, on the con- 


(please turn to page 20) 


Norwegian furniture is simple in line, unadorned in finish. The above 
dining room suite by interior architect, Arne Remlov, follows this 
basic precept of functionalism. 


An example of Norwegian Silvercraft is this soup tureen. Silversmithy 

is an ancient, traditional profession in Norway, extending back to the 

15th century. The former proclivity for heavily ornate silver work 

has been limited to border decoration, standing gut in sharp contrast 
to the shining central surfaces. 


TWO WORLD-RENOWNED CRAFTS FROM THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
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STRING 


STRING PUPPETS ARE EASY TO 


CONSTRUCT... EASY ON A BUDGET. 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


A newly awakened interest in puppetry is spread- 
ing throughout the country. In some places puppetry has 
become an established part of the school curriculum. Chil- 
dren’s productions are sure to be naive and delightful. 
Love of these tiny, moving, live dolls created in the hearts 
of such great minds as Hayden, Chopin the desire to write 
lilting music for the swaying of the marionettes. 


\ \ E need marionettes in our schools and in our homes. 


They inspired Hans Anderson to write; Stuart Walker 
was given a puppet stage on his eighth birthday. This 
doubtless led to his becoming a great American stage 
manager. 


Gordon Craig, whose revolutionary ideas greatly influ- 
enced the modern theatre, many years ago suggested that 
the flesh-and-blood actor be replaced by the marionette— 
the Uber-marionette, as he styled it. The human actor, he 
felt, is prone to value his own personality higher than that 
of the character he is intended to portray; the marionette, 
being without eccentricities or egocentricities, would, ac- 
cording to Craig, be the perfect medium for dramatic ex- 
pression—eliminating the sometimes temperamental human 
intermediary. Eleanora Duse once said, “Lying between 
dream and reality, the marionette can be made perfect 
when it is guided by a soul.” And the motto of Ivo 
Puhonny, the German puppeteer, reads: ““A good marion- 
ette is of greater value than a living mediocrity.” 


The art of puppetry is so natural, so simple that boys 
and girls easily work up programs of their own. That this 
helps good English, aids constructive thinking, and stimu- 
lates imagination—no one can fail to see. There are endless 
opportunities for reading, research, writing, spelling and 
language when constructing the play. Think too, how this 
work increases interest in history. The days of chivalry 
will live again; times when Knights were bold and ladies 
fair—will become real, through the acting of these light 
hearted puppets that are so responsive to every mood. They 
will be found as an outlet for the child who has special tal- 
ent, for there is designing, sewing, painting, carpentry, play 
writing, managing to be selected according to his or her 
bent—English and expression too will improve. Put a child 
in a position where he wants to express himself, and he 
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will strive and strive until he finds adequate expression, in 
other words, he will become articulate. 


There are innumerable ways to make puppets; each per- 
son works out methods to suit himself and to solve the 
problem at hand. Heads, hands and feet may be of wood, 
plastic wood, clay, stuffed cloth, papier mache; bodies of 
wood, wire and stuffing of various combinations of ma- 
terials. 


The term “puppet” used to designate any articulated 
figure moved by mechanical means; the marionette is a 
type animated by strings. These are of black linen thread 
or fishline, ordinarily attached to the head, shoulders, back, 
legs (above the knee) and hands. Others may be used 
where needed. 


The usual, economical method for creating bodies of 
marionettes is by use of papier mache. To the more skill- 
ful sculptor, wood carving of the portions of the anatomy 
is another relatively inexpensive medium. 


PUPPET CONTROLS 
LEGS: . BODY: 
F. Leg strings A. Head strings 


G. Hole, for purposes of B. Hand strings 


main controller 
D. Shoulders 


E. Strap, for hanging up 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PAPIER MACHE 


Papier Mache, of clay-like consistency, is made of crush- 
ed wet paper and cooked flour paste. There is nothing 
better for modeling puppet heads and bodies. To make it, 
crumple many single sheets of newspaper and soak in wa- 
ter. If convenient use hot water and soak over night. Tear 
paper in shreds or rub it on a washboard until it is free 
from lumps, as fine as possible. Drain all the water you 
can without squeezing it into wads. Then it is ready to mix 
with paste. Wall paper paste, which can be bought dry by 
the pound, serves admirably. When not obtainable make a 
paste by mixing flour and water to their creamy consist- 
ency, pour boiling water over it and let boil for two or 
three minutes, stirring constantly. When cold it should be 
as thick as lemon pie filling. Now mix together about half 
as much paste as paper pulp and press the water out by 
squeezing it in a heavy stocking or a piece of Turkish 
toweling. Tests for making good papier mache are: 1. If 
there are particles (drops) of water when you press your 
fingers into it, squeeze it some more. 2. If it cracks open 
when you press your finger into it, it is too dry and needs 
more paste. 3. If there are lumps in it, the pulp was not 
fine enough so pull them apart or remove them. After 
your puppet head is finished, or modeled, it must be slowly 
dried. It takes a day, sometimes two, in a strong sunlight, 
or several hours in a slow oven. This method is wholly 
satisfactory. 


MAKING PUPPET CONTROLLERS 


This is made of three pieces of three-ply wood. The 
main cross-shaped one has a strip ten inches long and 
one and three-fourths inches wide to which is attached 
firmly a cross piece eight inches long, the same width. 


Through the middle of each piece a half inch hole is 
bored to hold a dowel this size and about two inches long. 


This should be glued and nailed, one end flush with the 
under part of controller, the other stands up above and 
serves to hold the second controller, or leg manipulators, 
when not in use. This one is a trifle longer than the other 
cross piece or may be the same width or a trifle narrower. 
It is held in the right hand, the main controller in the left, 
when operating the puppet. Strings are attached in places 
indicated and should be about twice the length of the pup- 
pet’s height. ©@ 


This figure is all carved from wood. A hole in the neck 
admits the extended neck, with a screw eye in the end 
through which a wire runs, ending outside the head in two 
loops to which the head strings are attached. The shoulder, 
hip and ankle joints are of leather; the knee and elbow of 
tin. This type of construction is useful when the costume is 
to be low necked and sheer; special attention should be 
given to the carving of the parts, that a graceful anatomy 
may result! Sugar pine, white pine, fine grained California 
redwood are possible for carving. If one can obtain it, 
small cypress trees, from 3” to 6” in diameter are excellent. 


Puppetry is a universal pastime, stretching back to ancient times. The Russian marionette at left is one of several hundred which were used 
in the Russian film ‘‘New Gulliver”. At right are three from a high school portrayal of Aristophane’s ‘The Birds.” 
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NORWEGIAN SILVER AND FURNITURE: | 
(Continued from page 17) 


trary, to be a source of strength. It has prevented the for- 
mation of an intellectual vanguard out of touch with the 
people it should serve. 


At the present time the better kind of Norwegian furni- 
ture production bears the imprint of its old democratic tra- 
ditions and seeks to develop styles expressive of the national 
character. The forms are marked by strength and simplicity. 
Strong colour effects are sought in the furnishing fabrics 
used. This is natural in a country where nature is full of 
striking contrasts and where the light swings from the 
darkness of winter to the strong sunshine and luminous 
nights of summer. 


The distinctive character of Norwegian furniture de- 
rives from the fact that it is considered as articles of use. 
It has a certain function to perform and must perform it 
well. Thought is given to a judicious use of materials. Oak 
and birch are the woods most widely used, but imported 
hardwoods such as mahogany also play a great role. It is a 
cause for satisfaction that modern designs have met with a 
ready response on the part of the general public. 


SILVERCRAFTS OF NORWAY 


ILVER, to the Norwegian Craftsmen, is not only a 
beautiful and precious metal ; it is much more than that. 
It is a metal singularly adapted to practical use. 


In Norwegian workshops, it is indeed silver which lies 
nearest the hearts of the craftsmen. It is in the medium of 
silver that they have shown their greatest achievements. 
There is something about the massive, shining quality of 
silver that lends itself to the creative imagination of the 
Norwegian. 


Silver work in Norway dates back 500 years. And if 
much contemporary fine silver is being produced in Nor- 
way, it is not astonishing when one considers the fact that 
the silver craft has had five centuries in which to flower. In 
olden times, the craftsmen gave over their abilities to in- 
tricate brooches and necklaces of silver filigree, to knobby 
buttons and cuff links, to belts and buckles of Gothic inspir- 
ation, to tankards and beakers, heavy and ornate, and even 
earlier, to old seals, and drinking horns edged in silver. 
Coffee spoons and cups were made of heavy silver. Jewelry 
included the wedding silver, not only the brooches and pins 
to be worn by the bride, but the bridal coronet itself being 
of solid silver. 


Contemporary Norwegian silver is distinguished by a 
combination of two things: firstly, a highly decorative de- 
sign, and secondly an isolation of that design by a comple- 
mentary smooth surface. Medallions and borders become the 
ornaments for shining, untouched surfaces; ornate knobs 
and handles dramatize objects otherwise austere and sim- 
ple. It is an effect of compelling beauty. 


While not a rich people, the Norwegians are a home- 
loving people, and they attach great meaning to the few 
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fine things they can afford to have around them. It is with 
great pride that they point to their silver, and their sense 
of silver appreciation has advanced with the years. The 
work of the contemporary craftsmen commands as much 
praise from them as the antique silver which they might 
have inherited. 


Even as far back as the Viking age (about A.D. 900) 
Norwegian silver and bronze ornaments were known for 
their originality and expressive style. Even larger objects, 
exemplifying the arts and crafts of that period, such as 
swords, axes, spears and down to articles of household 
service, vessels, drinking bowls, etc., bear the stamp of a 
highly developed sense of form and ornamental design. _ 


A feeling for artistic craftsmanship is still a characteristic 
of the Norwegian people. Norwegian gold- and silversmiths’ 
work bears witness to this fact. Very fine filigree ornaments 
in silver, based on traditional patterns are being made in the 
Norwegian valleys. They are originally designed as orna- 
ments for the national costumes, but are today worn even 
on modern dresses on account of their decorative effect and 
fine artistic workmanship. ©@ 


WOOD FORMS: (Continued from page 7) 


creation of their war clubs, customarily carved from the 
enarled roots of fallen trees. Excess roots and branches 
should be pruned with an axe, saw or similar instrument. 
Newly fallen branches are not suitable, as they still have 
their bark and have not been given “personality” by na- 
ture’s long weathering. The best places to find such raw 
material are upon the banks of streams, on lake shores and 
deep in the damp reaches of the forest. Sea shore residents 
can seek out bits of driftwood along the ocean shore, but 
salt water weathers wood in a different manner than does 
fresh water, usually imparting an ash gray quality to it. 
Fresh water wood has not been subjected to the bleaching 
process and retains its natural color. 


Creating wood form sculpture is a splendid hobby for the 
art-minded, and by its very nature, is a means of bringing 
city dwellers in closer contact with the adventure of the 
great outdoors. ©@ 


UNESCO RECOMMENDS 
EXCHANGING OF ARTISTS 
WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, director of the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art will serve as chairman of a special 
advisory committee of The American Federation of Arts 
for the UNESCO program, it was announced. 


At its first meeting, the committee recommended and en- 
dorsed the exchange of persons in the art field. It recom- 
mended the circulating in the United States of appropriate 
exhibitions from abroad. This is a major function of the 
AFA Traveling Exhibition Service, which serves as an 
agency for the handling and touring of over 60 shows an- 
nually to museums and galleries in this country and 
Canada. It considered with favorable interest a proposal 
for an international artists’ congress to examine the free- 
dom and rights of artists, on a regional, national and in- 
ternational basis. Hudson D. Walker was delegated the 
problem of stimulating (through Artists Equity Association 
preliminary regional meetings) pilot projects for larger 
meetings to follow. The A.F.A. further offered support for 
UNESCO publications in the art fields. @ 
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UNDER ONE ROOF: 
(Continued from page 11) 


FOR EXAMPLE A CHAIR: Good chair design such as 
we see illustrated here meets many functional problems, 
even though the designer is limited less by these problems 
than he is in making any other piece of furniture. After all, 
one may sit on practically anything; and chairs have been 
made and are being made of almost any material and in al- 
most any shape. 


In designing the chair which is shown here, Knoll associ- 
ates have redesigned the angles and construction of the back 
legs to make them both sturdy and graceful. The curved seat 
and back are of plywood which has been molded to fit the 
body. This is made soft and resilient by a topping of air foam 
rubber which is cemented to the wood. There are no metal 
springs to sag or break and no fiber or felt padding to wad 
up or attract moths. The result, achieved with new materials 
and new factory techniques, is a comfortable, practical and 
eye-pleasing chair. The designer has also given considera- 
tion to people’s tastes and preferences. Contrary to many 
other contemporary chair designs, this Knoll chair has 
strong solid wood legs in place of the more usual spindly 
metal legs and a high seat level in place of the low deep 
seat of many popular modern chairs. Cost has also been con- 
sidered, and the Knoll product can compete with other 
chairs on a comparatively low-priced market. One reason 
for this is the fact that the chair requires very little uphol- 
stery material and yet it adapts itself to many upholstery 
variations. Chairs such as this one, are designed for living. 


EVERYBODY WEARS CLOTHES 


Clothes are largely influenced by these things: climate, 
occupation, income, fashion and convention. Of these, cli- 
mate and occupation are decreasingly important. Because of 
air conditioning, central heating and urban living, the mod- 


ern individual wears the same kind of clothing the year 
round. The long red woolen underwear which was worn by 
all the Victorians through the winter months is used today 
only by sports enthusiasts and outdoor workers. 


Income and fashion provide the widest variation in cos- 
tume today and these factors largely apply to women’s cloth- 
ing. The mark of wealth are luxury items such as mink 
coats, real jewels and custom designed gowns. The mark of 
fashionable distinction however, depends upon how well a 
woman selects and wears her clothes. 

The costume of the modern man is almost a uniform. The 
American male most often wears a ‘business suit or overalls. 
These modes of dress have been largely determined by occu- 


pation and convention. Fashion affects the male garment ’ 


almost not at all. Between the years of 1900 and 1950, for 
example, women’s clothes underwent several drastic 
changes, men’s clothes remained almost the same. 


EVERYONE CAN HAVE ART 


Throughout history, there has never been a civilization 
without art. Today, we live in a sea of art composed of pic- 
tures and objects, good, bad and indifferent, new and old. 
Museums show art. Television, movies, newspapers, maga- 
zines and books reproduce it. Art libraries lend reproduc- 
tions of it. Store and galleries sell it. Millions of children 
and adults produce it; and everyone uses it. 


Art has a universal appeal which knows no barriers of 
language, nationality, politics, race, creed or class; and yet, 
at the same time, it has come to mean different things to 
different people. Since more people buy art than make it, the 
problem of evaluating and selling art is always important. 
Judging art is a matter of experience and intelligence. Con- 
trary to general opinion, no one is born with good taste. The 
old “saw”: “I don’t know anything about art but I know 
what I like” is nothing but a revelation of ignorance, inex- 
perience and unfounded prejudice. 

Good art 1s not necessarily more expensive than bad art. 
Today, all of us may have good art. We can buy a good 
painting, for example, for what we would pay for a radio 
and a good print for the price of a pair of shoes. Good 
ceramic pieces and even some sculptural objects are not 
necessarily high in price. There are also available to those 
with a small budget, the excellent reproductions of famous 
paintings both from the classical and contemporary periods. 
Also with the growth of one’s own good taste and with the 
development of special skills, there are many of us who may 
create fine paintings or other decorative art objects for our- 
selves. We can also enrich our lives by frequent visits to the 
art museum, where masterpieces of all kinds become a part 
of our visual memories and where they will provide us with 
a yard stick upon which we may measure our Own posses- 
sions. 


A mere existence may frequently be changed into pleasant 
living by the use of good art and good design. ©@ 


Mode of dress is determined by occupation or convention . 
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ART- EDUCATION NEWS 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
HOLDING ANNUAL CONVENTION 
IN CHICAGO, APR. 3-6 


PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


E newly merged Western Arts Association and National Edu- 
cation Association, meeting for the first time at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on April 3-6, is offering a program no progres- 
sive Art Educator can afford to miss. The general theme of the con- 
vention is “BRIDGING BARRIERS” through Art Education. In 
addition to the new trends which will be demonstrated in workshops 
and, discussions and talks, the contacts this meeting offers will be 
invaluable to those who are contemplating a change of position. 


Those who are considering opening a craft shop, but have lacked 
the necessary courage, will want to discuss the minimum equipment 
necessarry and the problems of the undertaking, with those who 
have “blazed the trail.’”” Husband-and-wife teams like Gladys Roger 
Brophil and her husband, (hand weaving) and Eleanor and Henry 
Kluck, who constitute the firm of ELENHANK DESIGNER 
(“fabrics for modern interiors”) will be among the speakers. Other 
leaders in this field of fabrics are Frannie Dressel, who will dem- 
onstrate block printing, Mariska Karasz with her pictorial and ab- 
stract embroideries, Julia McVickers and Elsa Rengensteiner. Also to 
be heard, are the Chicago Reg-Wick Weavers, Robert Sailors, (who 
in the tiny town of Bitely, Michigan, started his shop), and silk- 
screen artists such as Ben Rose, Angelo Testa, and Madeleine Tour- 
telot. 


Modern jewelry designers will find inspiration in the exhibitions 
of Raymond Fink, Quentin Neal, Robert Von Neumann, Mary R. 
Parker, Kathleen Blackshear, Grace Kegley, Mary Jo Slick, Ethel 


Spears, and Mary Louise Womer. 


The new possibilities in crafts, such as screen-printed greeting 
cards by Ghent Guild, Quickcrafts for Elementary Schools by 
Kathleen Wynn and Marguerite Shee, are featured on the program. 
“How to serve the community through crafts” will be discussed 
by Melba Reay, and should prove of interest to parents as well as 
teachers. 


“New Forms in Sculpture” will be another interesting feature: 
Sister Thomasita and Irene Wawrzyuowski, (Cardinal Stritch Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis.) will hold a ceramics demonstration. Arthur 
Pelz (Oak Park High School) will work with wire. Mary Johannes, 
Instructor of the Chicago Art Institute, has chosen paper as her 
medium. 


Many of the leading artist-writers of recent books will be pro- 
gram participants. For example: Stanley Hayter, America’s fore- 
most engraver and etcher, and author of the recent book, “NEW 
WAYS OF GRAVURE?” will speak on “BRIDGING BARRIERS 
THROUGH ART”. Nathan Morris, city planner of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, author of CHICAGO FRONTIER—A PLAN 
FOR THE CITY, will take part in a panel discussion om Modern 
School Architecture. Reverend Irwin St. John Tucker, sculptor 
and Pastor of the Little Church at the End of the Road, and 
Mariska Karasz, creator in needle work and author of the new book 


“ADVENTURES IN STITCHES” will join the discussions. Other 
leading writers who will contribute their ideas are Lawrence Perkins, 
Harold Schultz, Thomas Folds, L. J. Hauser, and Ella Preston. 


Another program highlight is “Kodachrome Slides and Record- 
ings As An In-Service Training Instrument for Elementary School 
Teachers,” presented by Manuel Barkan, Professor of Art Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University. A demonstration of “BLACK 
LIGHT” will show possibilities for design in textiles, advertising, 
the theater and crafts. This will be handled by Carl W. Zersen, 
Managing Director of the Chicago Lighting Institute. 


Other names those in the field of art education will recognize, 
who wil! head panel discussions are: Thomas Larkins of the Uni- 


(please turn to page 25) 
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EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK GITY, APR. 12-15 


MANY IMPORTANT SPEAKERS 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler in New York, April 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1950. Teachers and supervisors of art are invited to 
take advantage of the unusual offerings of outstanding 
leaders in art and education. 


For the past several years the annual conventions of the 
Association have been increasingly cast in the mould of 
professional workshop experience. The program for 1950 
should be of importance because it is designed as a solid 
four days of serious study, spearheaded by six leaders spe- 
cially chosen for their capacity to dig deep into the theme, 


“The Integrative Function of Art Education.” 


Group membership at five educational levels will be 
continuous and full records of the discussions will be kept. 
Out of these discussions, the participants should gain a 
new and more solid sense of how art experience serves to 
integrate the culture, the personal life of the individual, 
his social activities within his culture, and the educational 
process by which he becomes a mature personality playing 
a full and contributive part in American life today. 


The keynote address, on Wednesday afternoon, April 
12, will be given by Margaret Mead of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Her title will be “The Role of 
the Arts in a Culture.” Other major speakers and their 
topics: Lawrence K. Frank, (Director, Caroline Zachary 
Institute of Human Development) “The Integrative Role 
of the Arts in Personality”; Dr. Howard A. Lane, (Pro- 
fessor, School of Education, New York University) “The 
Sociological Role of the Arts”; Dr. Carleton Washburne, 
(Chairman, Dept. of Education, Brooklyn College) “Art 
in the Life of the School”; Bartlet H. Hayes, Jr., (Direc- 
tor, Addison Gallery of American Art) “The Artist’s Re- 
sponsibility to the Culture.” Dr. Theodore D. Rice will 
lead the closing panel discussion to summarize and point 
up the highlights of the four days. 


Additional features of the convention include: 


1. Pre-views of new films and slides of interest to art teach- 
ers. 

2. Demonstrations of the creative use of materials. (paper 
sculpture by Erica Gorecka Egan; design by Ruth Reeves; 
puppetry by Mavis Bridgewater.) 


3. Exhibits of E.A.A. services to members. 

4. Exhibits of new materials and services to art teachers. 

5. Commercial exhibits of manufacturers and dealers of 
art products. 

6. Tours of museums, art galleries, studios and shops. 

7. Workshop discussion groups at 5 educational levels. 

8. The “Ship’s” Party. 


Earl B. Milliette, Director of Fine and Industrial Arts 
of Philadelphia Schools, and Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation is in charge of the program details. Mrs. Marion 
Quin Dix, Eastern Arts President, is in general charge of 
the convention, assisted by able committees. For full de- 
tails, contact: Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart, E.A.A. Secretary, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penna. @ 
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AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with description of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN: Fritzi Brod 
Pitman Publ. Co. $1.00 


This is a booklet devoted entirely to design forms which 
lend themselves to decoration of furniture, textiles and the 
like. Illustrated are simple creations in Pennsylvania Dutch 
motif, sea life elements, animal forms, flowers and imagi- 
nary beasts. All-illustrative with text at a minimum. 


ATLAS OF ANIMAL ANATOMY: Ellenberger, Baum & Dittrich 
Dover Publications $6.00 


Highly recommended as one of the very few books on 
the subject worthy of using as an authoritative guide. The 
original edition was written in German by Helene Wein- 
baum. Contents are divided into sections devoted to the 
horse, dog, lion, cow, bull, goat, stag and roe. These ani- 
mals are considered prime examples of distinct classifica- 
tions. Approximately thirty pages of text and illustrations 
are devoted to an inch-by-inch analysis of the subjects. 
The art material is unique in its highly objective approach, 
thus allowing the artist to freely adapt the material without 
any loss of his own style. 


DON GRAF’S DATA SHEETS: D. Graf 
Reinhold Publ. Co. $8.00 


Over eight hundred pages of facts, blueprints, tables, and 
diagrams on the construction and development of architec- 
tural forms and structures. This is an extraordinary com- 
pilation of thousands of facts that are invaluable in the 
building of a home, a place of business or any other similar 
structure. The author, former architectural editor of 
“House & Garden”, offers no opinions, no editorializing— 
just plain facts. In this volume the reader will find tables 
and data covering such diverse subjects as laying bricks, 
constructing walls and staircases, installing pumps, creat- 
ing pools, building bowling alleys, etc. With this one book, 
the average neophyte will be in a position to fully under- 
stand the problems of construction and the methods taken 
by experienced architects to evolve a solution. 


PAINTING WITH LIGHT: John Alton, A.S.C. 
MacMillan Co. $6.00 


Lighting has proven an integral part of any motion pic- 
ture, and the artistry with which skilled technicians can 
employ it is often the difference between success and _ fail- 
ure of the film. Alton points out that this same technique 
is equally important to the artist, for a full understanding 
of lighting is essential in any portraiture or characterization. 
The book deals primarily with the motion picture and takes 
the reader behind the scenes via the camera’s point of view. 
Hundreds of black and white illustrations, several in full 
color. Full explanation of movie procedures, lighting ef- 
fects, placement and interior decoration in set design. 
Easily adaptable to the problems of the serious artist. @ 


DESIGN IN DISPLAY: 


(Continued from page 16) 

Since World War II the average inexperienced display 

person will start at a minimum wage of seventy-five to 

eighty-five cents an hour. There are periodical raises cor- 
responding roughly to those of the sales people. 

Assistant display managers, artists, card writers, and 

(Continued on page 25) 


“SHOW STOPPER” WINDOW: 

Example of window display, from rough drawing to finished 

set-up. All props fit in with wild west-dude ranch theme and 

it is a type of ‘“‘Novelty — best utilized by a specialty 
shop. 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


COPYRIGHT MCMXL 


A COLUMN OF REVIEWS, CHIT-CHAT AND INFORMATION FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


B 


OLD MASTERS METROPOLITAN 


ESIDES being one of the most anticipated art events, the VIENNA MASTERPIECES loan 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum is significant on three special counts. First, it 
offers an opportunity to re-evaluate some of the best art in history. Second, it enables 


the studious observer to note that the great were human too, and could occasionally falter. 
Third, the inclusion of lesser lights invites comparison and permits analysis of their mediocrity. 


Space does not allow mention of the many pieces seen, but | will discuss some of the 


highlights and pertinent facts. 


One of the truly masterful pieces is the voluptuous ‘“LUCRETIA”’ of VERONESE (see 
cut), abounding in the artist's appreciation of classic forms and feminine sensuousness. 
Drapery folds, floral motifs, lush textures and jewels, are all ingeniously integrated with the 
human figure into an outstanding creation of art. 


Surely one of the most magnificent TITIANS shown is the beautifully painted nude 


“DANAE”, displaying superb technique, drawing and composition. 


In the portrait of his 


daughter “‘LAVINIA” there is appropriate tenderness, majesty and psychological insight. 
Yet, despite these and other examples of his splendid craftsmanship, he did, here and there, 
trip up a bit technically. At this point | should like to comment upon those who did not 


quite make the grade; those excellent painters who somehow just missed the mark! 


(Mor, 


Crespi, Strozzi, Carreno, Seisenegger and others). Contemplating their work, one becomes 


aware of the deficiencies which, had they 
been overcome, would have elevated them 
to the level of their superiors. Though often 
as technically brilliant, their creations do 
not flow out to you; there is no feeling of 
ease. They are contrived and stiff and want- 
ing in depth. What is missing is a so-called 
‘inner eye, a greater sensitivity’. 

TINTORETTO’S “Portrait of an Old Man 
and a Boy” (see cut) is a penetrating study 
of the two ages, and the painting of the boy 
is sO marvelously rendered, that, if isolated, 
it could easily hold its own as a main por- 
trait. In the famous theme ‘Susanna and 
the Elders’ this same artist achieves real dis- 
tinction. Intelligent application of detail, 
line and composition is everywhere in evi- 
dence. In the RUBENS canvasses, we see 
the artist in turn flamboyant, a bit over- 
dramatic and sometimes even overbearing. 
Yet, there is his uniqueness with all its 
powerful sumptuousness, always warm and 
exciting. 

The essence of the great French painting 
of the period exists in the exquisite CLOUET 
portraits of Charles IX and Elizabeth of 
Valois. Such painting imbues one with a 
profound respect for the intellect and spe- 
cial talents of so sincere an artist. 

VELASQUEZ’s deftness, VAN DYCK’S 
keenness and elegance, REMBRANDT’S 
soulfulness and dignity, once more give us 
evidence of their oft-acknowledged accom- 
plishments. A RUYSDAEL landscape, fairly 
breathing woodland air, is unusual in absence 
of cumbersome detail. 

All of these great paintings have earned 
their niche because they were conceived by 
men of extraordinary intelligence, who pains- 
takingly and unswervingly perservered in 
their problems. 


GROUP AT ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


The A.A.A. presents a group of many- 
faceted painters. Facile technicians, all, the 
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variety of expressions must certainly find 
appeal with different tastes. Paul SAMPLE, 
in a thinly painted canvas combines nice de- 
sign with pleasant realism. CHAVEZ and 
CIKOVSKY, though lacking impact and sub- 
stance, are expert craftsmen. FLOCH’S ap- 
proach leaves a vaporous effect suggesting 
he may have dropped his brush and forgot 
to get back to his canvas. This seemingly 
half-finished style is frustrating for it has 
real elements of a good painting crying for 
completion. A decorative little landscape by 
Joe HIRSCH has a lilting quality with its 
gaa sail boat bobbing up from the deep 
ue. 


OLD MAN AND BOY: by TINTORETTO 


EDWARD HOPPER RETROSPECTIVE SHOW 


| don’t suppose that consistency is, in 
itself, a virtue. A thing can be consistently 
poor as well as good. But consistency of 
ideal or aim, is, indeed an admirable quality 
not too often encountered. This, | think, 
above any other impression, stands out in 
the HOPPER exhibition at the Whitney Mu- 
seum. Here is ample proof of an artist's 
adherence to a personal viewpoint from 
earliest gropings through to established style. 
The result—as markedly indigenous to his 
environment as it is possible to be. Com- 
pletely enveloped in American spirit, the 
sentiment is authentic in every respect. | 
do not find any evidence of ‘trends’ distract- 
ing the artist from his path. HOPPER is a 
quiet painter if we are to compare him to 
the contemporary modernist, and while his 
work is essentially pictorial, it never yields 
to mere illustration. It embodies a definite 
mood with technical thoroughness. A schol- 
arly bent is observed in the many drawings, 
some upon which paintings were based, and 
in the skillful handling of all media. Not a 
show to be heralded with fanfare, but one 
that pulls towards the earth and makes you 
rest and ponder a little. The HOPPER ret- 
rospective at the Whitney Museum is a 
testimonial to an artist's integrity. 


PASTELS BY J. EUGENE GARDNER 


The pastels by J. EUGENE GARDNER at 
the Newcomb-Macklin Galleries remind one 
of how satisfying this medium can be. With 
a fresh, perceptive and sensitive approach, 
this young artist conjures mood upon m 
with dreft rendering of ocean fronts, land 
scapes and construction scenes. Here is work 
that, with continued experimentation, prom 
ises much. 


LUCRETIA: by VERONESE 


Two of the outstanding works to be seen at the Metropolitan’s ‘Art Treasures” exhibition this month. 
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WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION: (Continued from page 23) 


versity of Iowa, (“The Public Acceptance of Contemporary De- 
sign”) . . - Isabel Smith, School of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
(“Evaluation of Child Art”) ... Fred Logan, University of Wis- 
consin (‘‘The Use and Abuse of Abstract Art’’). 

The officers responsible for this most attractive program are: 
President: Ruth M. Blankmeyer, Oak Park, Illinois; Local Chair- 
man: Ann Marie Lally, Chicago, Program Chairman: Carolyn S. 
Howlett, Art Institute of Chicago; Honorary Chairman: Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; Secretary- 
Treasurer: George S. Dutch, Nashville, Tennessee; Convention 
Manager: Harold W. Hunsicker, Cleveland, Ohio; and Vice Presi- 
dent: Ivan Johnson, Director of Art Education, Dallas, Texas. 

This is a “must” event for all art educators who are members 
of the WAA, or who plan to join this important organization. ©® 


DESIGN IN DISPLAY: (Continued from page 23) 


display people of a high caliber usually receive a weekly 
salary of fifty to seventy-five dollars. 

Today we have a few top-notch directors earning some- 
where around thirty thousand dollars a year, plus a 
yearly bonus. 


YOUR FUTURE IN DISPLAY 


As to the future of display I can only recommend it as a 
livelihood if you have tried it for a year and can sincerely 
say you love the work. There is no in-between, you must 
love it, eat it, and sleep it constantly. Otherwise, get out! 

Ideas always surround you, consequently you are always 
searching for a theme, color or motif for your next display. 
During an evening of relaxation in the theater or club, you 
suddenly find yourself reconstructing the surroundings, and 
incorporating an idea into your work. I have often said that 
itis a short cut to a lunatic asylum, unless you are physically 
equipped to stand the gaff. I believe, however, the future is 
a bright one for the talented person with enough patience 
to work hard and learn. 


SMALL STORE VS. LARGE 

If you are working in the very small store or specialty 
shop you'll find yourself doing most of the duties. You have 
to be a combination window trimmer, card writer, copy 
writer, carpenter, artist, and even a handy man subject to 
maintenance work. 

The small store doesn’t do anywhere near the volume of 
business done by larger ones; consequently your budget 
may be fixed at a low, low seventy-five dollars a month. 
Throughout the United States stores differ greatly just as 
personalities differ. The headaches you have in one store 
may be a sound and workable program in another. 

So don’t fret if you are called upon to be a magician and 
pull out of your bag of tricks a beautiful window or trim. 
You'll find a limited amount of this type of training teaches 
you discipline in thought and action, an important prerequi- 
site to display. You also learn conservation of materials— 
how to save and revamp or reconstruct props that would 
ordinarily be trashed in a big store. 

Display is daily growing more important in the selling 
held. I believe management is placing more importance on 
the old Chinese proverb, “A picture is worth ten thousand 
words.” 

Display has made short strides through the years com- 
pared to its future potentiality. Thousands of books have 
been written on the subject of advertising, research into 
advertising, radio check-ups, etc., but very little has been 
Written about the art or science of window display. Yet 
millions of doliars a year stream through the cash registers 
directly as a result of display. © 


Mastery of brush and color 


simplified by 
Ted Kautzky’s 
new book... 


WAYS WITH 
WATER 
COLOR 


24 full-color reproduc- 
tions of superb paintings 
and over 100 black and 
white studies 


9x 12 $10.00 


If you have art in your soul, Kautzky will help you transfer it 
to your fingertips. He explains in detail the methods used in 
obtaining his effects. He describes brushes, strokes, pigments, 
use of white space, highlighting and modeling techniques. From 
bold contrast to delicate shading, from heavy forceful value to 
subtle tints—from profusion of color to subdued tonal effects, 
he reveals the essence of the art of watercolor painting. 


With each example reproduced in full color, Kautzky includes 
the preliminary thumbnail sketch to show how he first estab- 
lished errangement and values, and demonstrates his own 
painting procedure by means of a black and white study of the 
picture half completed. You will find that the final mastery won 
over brush and color will give you the unequaled thrill of being 
able to paint without hesitation whatever your eye sees or your 
imagination can visualize. 


Order Now for Immediate Delivery 


DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 South High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


PLAN TO SPEND A MARVELOUS 
WEEK OR WEEKEND 


Hote 


The Broad-Lincoln offers 
the finest in accommo- 
dations excellent 
Convenient to business, 
| theatre, shopping, and 
picturesque Ohio State 
University Campus. 140 
Sparkling Rooms. 
Moderate European 
Plan Rates from $3 


629 E. BROAD ST 
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i First thing to do in Detroit is check Saree 

in at Hotel Tuller! You'll enjoy 
every minute. Newly modernized. 
Beautifully decorated. Within 
q walking distance of all downtown 
RE stores, theatres and business activ- 
eas? ities .. . yet, you enjoy the ever- 
ae green atmosphere of Grand Circus 
ie Park .. . The Tuller Coffee Shop or 
pees Cafeteria for excellent food 
modestly priced. 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE ——— 
one oF vetroit’s Finest? DETROIT’S 
800 ROOMS $575 FURST 

CONVENIENCE - 


ee. Harry E. Paulsen, Mgr. QUALITY 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in modern, creative 


Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, 
Experiencing American Pictures (both Harpers) 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 
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ORMULA 
FABLE 


John-J- Newman 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 5th Floor, 460 W. 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. M. L. S., San Pedro, Calif.: 
I HAVE READ THAT SOME PAINTERS USE SPIKE OIL: WHAT IS 
[T AND HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Spike oil is the distillation of the flowers of Lavendula 
Spica and it works and oxidizes just like turpentine. It is 
very seldom used now. 


Mr. M. L. S., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
WHAT IS MEANT BY “BLOOM”? 


The white-ish film that sometimes forms on the varn- 
ished surface of a painting. 


Mr. L. D. M., Cleveland, Ohio: 
WHAT IS TUNG OIL AND IS IT GOOD FOR PAINTING? 


An oil pressed from the nut of the Tung tree, Aleuri- 
tes Cordata, it is used in the manufacturing of varnish 
and paint, but is not recommended for artists’ use. 


Mrs. F. G., Sea Cliff, L. I.: 


ARE THE NATURAL RED EARTHS BETTER THAN THE ARTIFICIAL 
RED OXIDES? 


Because some red earths have undesirable impurities, 
the artificial red oxides are preferred. 


Mrs. M. K., Savannah, Ga.: 
IS INDIGO STILL USED FOR PAINTING? 


Yes, though principally as a water color. Originally it 
was obtained from plants in India, but it has been super- 
seded by the more reliable synthetic coal tar product. 


Mr. J. W., New York City: 
WHAT IS BISTRE? 


A warm transparent brown soot, made by charring beech 
wood. It is used as a water color wash, but is not permanent. 


MODEL CARS: (Continued from page 13) 


work twenty years ahead of the current fashion, Styles must 
be set slowly, for the making of cars must be geared to pop- 
ular acceptance. Where the dress manufacturer can produce 
ten million dresses, sell three million and shrug his shoul- 
ders if the others must be marked down for clearance, the 
automobile industry is working with a price-fixed item of 
intricate construction. So the trend of modernization pro- 
ceeds deliberately, but slowly. The cars of tomorrow exist in 
mock-up today, but they must wait their turn before mil- 
lions of dollars can be expended to bring them before the 
public. Through the medium of model car design, however, 
hobbyists can indicate their desires and bring them to the 
attention of the industry. ©@ 
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THE MODE IN FOO 


BOOKS... 


art 


THE MODE IN FOOTWEAR: R. Turner Wilcox 2 a 
$5.00 
The history of footwear from antiquity to the present day. Hun- a 
dreds of illustrations on every conceivable type of shoe, boot and a 
sandal. One of the few authentic texts on the subject. Invalu- > ‘ 
able for commercial artists and fashion designers. ne 
HATS G HEADDRESS: R. Turner Wilcox “See 
$5.00 ~ 


A companion piece to “Mode in Footwear”. A compilation of 


fashion from the neck up, covering a period of five thousand 


years. Will save commercial artists many hours of complex re- 
search in libraries and museums. 


TYPE SPECIMENS: William Longyear 
$2.50 


Authored by the head of the Dept. of Advertising Design at 
Pratt Institute, this is an easy to follow volume, designed for 
handy placement upon a drawing board. Hundreds of type and 
lettering faces are illustrated. 


PRINCIPLES OF FIGURE DRAWING: Alexander Dobkin 
$4.95 


Use of pen, brush and charcoal for figure sketching. Side-by-side 
comparisons of work of classic sculpture and painting, pointing 
out the close affinity of techniques involved. 500 large-sized il- 
lustrations by masters of the past and present. Subjects include 
“Draped & Undraped Figure’, “Proportioning”, ‘Anatomic 
Structure,” etc. Fifteen thousand words of text, with additional 
art work by the author. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATORS G HOW THEY WORK: Ernest Watson 
$10.00 


A volume dedicated to the work, biographies and techniques of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding commercial artists in the fields of magazine and book 
illustration, cartooning and advertising art. Intimate, behind the scenes 
coverage, with many reproductions in full color and others followed 
step-by-step to completion. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: $10.00 
Prepared by Society of Industrial Designers, this is one of the best 
volumes on a most exacting profession. Raymond Loewy, Harold Van 
Doren, Dorwin Teague, Russell Wright and 100 others are represented. 
500 illustrations. 


PENCIL DRAWING, STEP-BY-STEP: Arthur Guptill 
$7.50 
Sequel to Guptill’s well-known “Sketching in Pencil”. An encyclopedia 


of information on pencil sketching technique. 300 illustrations, and 220 


pages. 


All these sought-after books of factual art procedure may be purchased through DESIGN’S 
Book Department, a courtesy service for our readers. Our only interest is to serve our sub- 
scribers by bringing to their attention those art publications which can be of practical aid 
to them in their art teaching or professional work. Only the best in each field are selected 
for listing. 


Send Your Order, With Proper Amount To: 


BOOK EDITOR 


PUBLISHING 


337 S. High Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
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General Library 
Univ. of Michigan... 


Ann Arbor, Mieh, 
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